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THE STATUS OF THE LAW LIBRARIAN. 


It has long been the established custom in all organizations holding annual con- 
ferences or conventions, that, after the members have gathered and exchanged fra- 
ternal greetings and the formal part of the program has begun, one of the first num- 
bers shall be an address by the president of the association. 

It may, and often does happen, that the president has had no means or oppor- 
tunities of acquiring knowledge not common to all the other members. It may be 
that he has never made careful investigation or study of any of the problems in which 
the members of the association are interested. It may happen that he knows no 
more concerning the affairs of the association than his hearers. It may even hap- 
pen that he has been elected president for no better reason than that no one else 
was willing to accept the honor; nevertheless custom has decreed that there shall 
be an address by the president, and as custom is not to be defied, I propose to talk 
to you for a short time this afternoon upon the status of the law librarian; to ask 
you if it is what it should be, and to discuss with you what can and should be done 
to change it. But before entering upon this discussion I wish to beg of you that, 
if what is to follow does not meet your approval, if it is not the kind of entertain- 
ment for which you have come all the way to New Hampshire, you will charge it 
all to “custom” and not hold it as a personal grievance against the speaker. 

In the field of human activities all of those who are engaged in the service of 
any considerable number of the members of society may be divided into three gen- 
eral classes. ‘These are, first, those who have a calling; second, those who are in 
the profession; and third, those who have only an occupation and are known in 
common parlance as “job holders.” In which of these classes will you place the 
law librarian? And when I speak of the law librarian, please remember that I do 
not mean one or two or even a score who may come to your mind, but the average 
law librarian. 

The terms “calling” and “profession” are used somewhat interchangeably, but 
in former times at least, the popular conception of a calling was, a life work to which 
those who engaged in it were called through some interposition of a divine provi- 
dence and not wholly because it was their own choice. If we accept this conception 
of a calling, it is obvious that the law librarian of today does not belong in this 
class, for though the first custodian of the written law of which we have any record 
was called up onto the mountain to receive his library from God himself, history no- 
where discloses that any man in medieval or modern times has become a librarian 
through divine call; and sometimes after listening to the efforts of some of those 
who find their way into the ministry, (the one great calling,) we are glad that they 
have not, for we feel that “divine Providence” has enough to answer for in that line 
now, or perhaps we may conclude that the operator had the wires crossed when some 
of them received their calls. If, then, the law librarians do not have a calling, have 
they a profession or are they simply “job holders? ” 

The century dictionary defines a profession as “the calling or occupation which 
one professes to understand and follow; a vocation in which a professional knowl- 
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edge of some department of science or learning is used by its practical application 
to the affairs of others either in guiding, advising or teaching them, or in serving 
their interests or welfare in the practice of an art founded upon it. The word im- 
plies professed attainments in special knowledge as distinguished from mere study 
or investigation and an application of such knowledge to the uses of others as a 
vocation as distinguished from its pursuit for one’s own purposes.” 

This definition has received the highest judicial sanction in the case of the 
United States v. Laws, 163 U. 8S. 258, and accepting it as correct, and measuring 
the law librarians by it, can you say that they have a profession? Do they profess 
to understand their occupations? Are they regarded as possessing a professional 
knowledge of some department of science and using it in its practical application 
to the affairs of others? Have they professed attainments in special knowledge ? 
And above all, have they the professional spirit? I fear that we will be obliged to 
answer in the negative or at least admit that the general public would so answer. 

Not long ago a vacancy occurred in the librarianship of a certain law library 
and there were a number of applicants for the position to be filled. One of these 
was a young man who had to his credit five or six vears’ experience in a law library 
in another city, but when he made known to the chairman of the governing board 
the object of his visit he was grufily told by that individual that he had better re- 
turn to his home and not waste any time or shoe leather in their city on such a mis- 
sion as that, for they would not even consider the possibility of appointing any one 
to the position who came from without their own city. And this statement was 
made notwithstanding the fact that there was no applicant from that city who had 
ever had either library training or library experience. I mention this incident not 
for the purpose of criticising, but to illustrate the light in which we are held by at 
least a portion of the public. 

Imagine if you can the board of trustees of a hospital selecting a surgeon for 
their institution, or the directors of a great corporation selecting an office attorney, 
or the managers of a newspaper, an editor, in the spirit in which those men went 
about the selection of a librarian. Impossible, you say. And yet why should there 
be a difference in the manner of choosing a surgeon, an attorney or an editor and 
the selection of a law librarian, and if there is a difference who is responsible for it? 
The answer to the first question is easy: there should be no difference. The answer 
to the second is just as easy. The law librarians themselves are responsible for the 
way in which their positions are regarded, and until they profess to understaneé their 
vocation, to possess special knowledge and attainments and can in other respects 
make the definition I have quoted descriptive of themselves, they cannot complain 
if the public regards them as did the governing board of that library, who were not 
looking for a professional man, but for some one to hold down a job. And so long 
as the public, and especially those responsible for the management of law libraries, 
regard us and our occupation in that way, we cannot successfully maintain that we 
have elevated that occupation to the dignity of a profession or that we are members 
of a profession. 

There are three branches of special knowledge or science which the law librarian 
should possess, that he may make practical application of them in his work. These 
are: The science of law, library science, and legal bibliography. I would not 
attempt to maintain that a complete and thorough mastery of all these things 
is absolutely necessary, but every librarian should know something of all of 
them and the more he knows of all of them the better for himself and his library. 
But how few of us, when we assumed charge of our libraries, possessed any knowledge 
of all of them, or even two of them! 
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Law librarians have in the past been recruited chiefly from four sources and 
the knowledge they possessed depended largely upon the source from which they came. 
These sources are: First, from the lawyers, who have one kind of the required 
knowledge but are utterly deficient as to one and probably both of the others. See- 
ond, from the general librarians, who are well qualified as to knowledge of library 
science but not as to either of the others. Third, those who have served an appren- 
ticeship in libraries, who possess as much or as little knowledge as their superiors 
were able to impart. Fourth, those who have been appointed to their positions as 
a reward for political, or other service of similar nature, and are very likely to pos- 
sess none of the branches of special knowledge of which they are supposed to make 
practical application in their work. This class is happily growing smaller year by 
year. 

Thus the many different sources from which the law librarians have been drawn 
have brought in to the service of the libraries those whose preliminary training has 
been so diverse that we cannot say that the law librarians of to-day as an aggregate 
body have been educated in, or have acquired, special knowledge of any one of the 
three departments I have mentioned. Neither is there any educational institution 
where the law librarian of tomorrow will be able to acquire such an education; for 
the law librarians are too few in number to support such an institution or to justify 
a special department or course in one already established. Nor is it probable that 
any person who has completed a course in either a law or a library school will then 
enter the other to be equipped for a law librarianship when the practice of the law or 
the work of the general librarian is then open to him without the extra term of study 
and offers as great or greater opportunities and remuneration. 

If then, the law librarians as a class do not possess, and do not profess to pos- 
sess and apply the special knowledge required of a profession, and there is no hope 
that the future law librarian will have an opportunity to acquire it in an eduea- 
tional institution, how are we to make law library administration into a profession 
which will be known and recognized as such by the general public ? 

I believe that this may be accomplished by or through three things: .self edu- 
cation, co-operation, and the cultivation of a professional spirit among those already 
in the work. 

It is not essential that a professional man shall have received his education in 
a professional school. Law and medicine were known and spoken of as the learned 
professions for centuries before the establishment of the first law or medical school, 
and even now one may enter those professions without ever having passed the por- 
tals of a professional school. If, then, it is possible to enter the so-called learned 
professions by self education, why cannot you and T complete our professional edu- 
cation in the same manner. If it is a knowledge of law which we need. we have all 
the necessary text books at our elbows, and if it is a knowledge of either of the 
other branches the necessary literature is easily acquired. 

But as much as may be accomplished through self education, still greater ad- 
vance will be made if the self education is supplemented by friendly co-operation. 

If I have been educated for a lawver, I will very naturally approach the prob- 
lems of library administration from a lawyer’s point of view, while you, who started 
in life as a general librarian will see them in an entirely different light. Moreover 
a problem which will be perplexing and difficult for one of us will be easily solved 
by the other. What then could be more logical or helpful than for us to get to- 
gether and each help the other with the special knowledge that he possesses; and if 
another of our number was in the law book trade before he became a librarian what 
could be better than for him to give you and me the benefit of whatever knowledge 
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of legal bibliography he may have acquired in exchange for the aid we can give him. 
Or perhaps you come from a state which has a bewildering system of publishing the 
enactments of its legislature in several different volumes which may be variously 
termed public laws, private laws, acts, resolutions, etc., etc., passed at general and 
special sessions, with an occasional partial reprint to add to the confusion, while [ 
come from a state which has a bewildering system of duplicating inferior court re- 
ports. What could be more sensible than for each of us to clear away the haze from 
the other’s mind and while so doing put our explanations in a form that may be used 
by all fellow librarians and by future librarians as well, for our Law Library Jour- 
nal now furnishes the means for perpetuating and making available for all time the 
aid and information we may co-operatively give one another. Mr. Eakins’ excel- 
lent paper and check list of Canadian session laws will be just as helpful and inval- 
uable to the librarian a hundred years from now as it is to the librarian of today. 

But even though every law librarian in the world was the complete master of 
all of the three departments of special knowledge which I have mentioned, and made 
the loudest profession of it, we would not yet be entitled to recognition as a profes- 
sion unless we have the professional spirit and use it in our work, and in our rela- 
tionship with each other. 

Professional spirit is something entirely too difficult to define for me to at- 
tempt it; and I think you understand what I mean when I use that phrase, but an 
illustration or two may not be out of place. 

During the closing days of last December three men left their homes on the 
Atlantic seaboard and made a long, disagreeable railroad trip to Cleveland, while 
at the same time three others left the west and northwest for the same destination. 
What motive impelled them to make this trip during the holiday season when every 
man yearns most of all for the cheer of his own fireside, and the joy of his own un- 
broken family circle? It was not a quest for pleasure, for all that was offered them 
was two long, disagreeable railroad trips with two days of labor sandwiched in be- 
tween. It was not a desire for financial gain, as they received no remuneration 
from any source and paid all their expenses from their own pockets. It was not for 
any honor or distinction, as not a score of people would ever know whether they made 
the trip or remained at home. What then was the motive? It was loyalty to this 
association and duty to what, at no distant day, will be their profession and yours 
aud mine. In short it was an exhibition of the true professional spirit in advance 
of the profession—the willingness to give freely of their own time, energies and 
resources for the advancement of those engaged in the same line of work as them- 
selves. They may not have accomplished a great deal by their sacrifice; very likely 
not as much as they had hoped to do, but that is not important—the desire and the 
spirit were there. 

One other illustration if you please. At this present moment another one, 
who would enjoy nothing better than to be with us today sharing in the good cheer 
of this gathering and taking part in our deliberations is busily at work without re- 
muneration or the hope of remuneration, devoting days and weeks of the time which 
he might otherwise devote to recreation or to his own financial profit, that this or- 
ganization may have an official organ, the establishment of which will mark one im- 
portant step on the road we must travel in making of ourselves and our fellow li- 
brarians a profession. I might give you many more illustrations of the true pro- 
fessional spirit drawn from the acts of our own active members, for I have not 
asked one of them to perform any service for our association during the past year 
which it was possible for him to render, and received anything but the most cheer- 
ful acceptance of the task. But it is useless to multiply such illustrations and I 
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would perform a greater service could I devise some plan by which our dormant 
members and those who are still outside of our association might receive a little of the 
same leaven. This however will have to be brought about gradually as it is com- 
municated to them through their contact with you and through the medium of the 
Index and Journal. 

It may have occurred to some of you that the American Association of Law 
Libraries and the Index and Journal are to have a part in transforming us 
into a profession. They are not only to have a part but a most important part in 
accomplishing that result and it needs no gift of prophecy to be able to state that 
they will speedily do for us what the A. L. A. has accomplished for the general li- 
brarians. 

For with our annual meetings for the exchange of ideas and aids in one co- 
operative education, our Index and Journal for carrying at least a portion of 
the benefits we receive at our conferences to those not in attendance and uniting us 
into one common body with a common purpose, and with officers and members show- 
ing the same self sacrificing, willing and helpful spirit that they have shown during 
the past year, there can be no doubt as to the future. We will soon be members of 
a profession, and a profession of which we will one and all feel proud. 

There has not been much to record as history during my administration. Those 
of you who were at Lake Minnetonka will remember that when I accepted the office, 
I told you that if we could accomplish one thing, viz., the establishment of the 
Index upon a sound basis during the coming year I would be satisfied, and I am 
glad to report to you today that, in this I feel that we have succeeded. For although 
we have met with many difficulties and discouragements I feel that, whereas the very 
life of the Index was in the balance a year ago, it is now established and the in- 
fant has not only survived its first summer but has gone through a hard winter as 
well. Satisfactory plans for the editfmg and the indexing have been worked out, 
each succeeding number has been an improvement upon those preceding it and with 
the energy and enthusiasm which our new managing editor is displaying and the 
support and encouragement which we are receiving from all quarters I feel that the 
success of our publication is assured. 

There is, however, one suggestion which I wish to make for your consideration. 
This association is already committed to the publication of the Index and Journal, 
but by placing its management in a widely separated board of editors you have 
removed its control too far from the association, and when any crisis in its affairs 
arises it is difficult or impossible to secure any prompt action on the part of the board 
of editors. 

I therefore suggest that the association assume direct responsibility for its 
publication; that the board of editors created at the last annual meeting be abol- 
ished, and that the duty of publishing the Index and Journal be placed upon 
your Executive Committee; that they shall designate some member of the asso- 
ciation to act as editor and another to act as business manager of the Index and 
Journal. 

I will say in conclusion that I have no theories or plans to suggest to you for 
your adoption. Give your officers in the future the same loyal support and co-opera- 
tion that you have in the past and they will find it a pleasure as well as a duty to 
serve you, ard you and they will successfully meet such problems as may arise, and 
ere long the public will discover that there has been born into this old world another 


profession, the honored profession of the law librarian. :|A 
i. ake PEAZEL 
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THE BEACON LIGHTS OF THE LAW. 
By Frank E. Chipman. 


Professor Maitland tells us, in his introduction to Bracton’s Note Book, that 
“twice in the history of England has an Englishman had the motive, the courage, 
the power to write a great readable, reasonable book about the English Law as a 
whole.” ? The two that he refers to are Bracton and Blackstone, and we have called 
them the beacon lights of the law. 


Bracton. 


The biographical details about Bracton are very meagre. The place and year 
of his birth are unknown, though he was probably born in one of the small villages 
in Devonshire. ‘The date of his death is in doubt, and the place of his burial in 
dispute. At the time of his death he was chancellor of Exeter cathedral and is sup- 
posed to be buried there, although Collinson states that he was buried in the vil- 
lage church, at Minehead, with his effigy in long robes.*? Foss tells us that he died 
about 1267, as in that year his judicial duties evidently terminated. He will always 
be known by the name of Bracton, but his true name was Bratton, or perhaps Bret- 
ton, as is shown by entries of his name on various rolls. The claim, that he studied 
at Oxford, where he took his degree of doctor of laws, and where he lectured on the 
canon law, is apparently unfounded. 

We do find that in 1245 he was an itinerant judge and from 1248 until his 
death he was a judge of assize for the southwestern counties, during a part of which 
time he heard pleas before the king, but there is nothing to show that he ever be- 
came chief justiciary of England. 

“De Leqgibus et Consuetudinibus Angliac “a 


His fame rests on his treatise, the “De Legibus,” so-called, which has been 
characterized -by one writer as “the crown and flower of English medieval juris- 
prudence,” and by another as the “great ornament of the reign of Henry III.” This 
treatise was written at some time between 1240 and 1256, after which date he ap- 
parently did no serious work on it, though he may have added an occasional note or 
case. As a judge of assize he was undoubtedly very busy traveling from place to 
place in his jurisdiction as occasion required. He must have done a vast deal of 
preliminary work. The manuscript discovered, in 1884, which has since been edited 
and published as Bracton’s Note Book, must have been a part of that preliminary 
work. The actual work must have been done during the intervals when he was not 
holding court. The progress must have been slow and much time must have been 
spent in examining rolls and writs and consulting such treatises as were at his com- 
mand. The exact date is immaterial. 

Bracton never saw his work in print. He left it in manuscript, which was 
copied again and again, with the result that there are many differences in the text 
of the various copies. Just which one is the original cannot be stated conclusively, 
though the Digby MS. in the Bodleian Library seems to come nearer to Bracton’s 


own autograph than any other. 
The first edition was printed as a folio by Tottell in 1569, and is said to be full 


1 Bracton’s Note Book, I. 
2 Somersetshire, II, 32. 
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of gross errors. The second edition was printed in 1640, in quarto. In printing 
this some pains, the preface states, were taken to correct and improve the text, by 
collating it with various manuscripts. This was apparently not carefully done, as 
at that time several manuscripts were accessible that were more correct than the 
printed second edition. 

The Law Magazine and Review for August, 1872, contained, under the head- 
ing, “A Plea for a New Print of Bracton,” an article dwelling strongly on the fact 
that there was no reliable text of the chief medieval treatise on English law. Since 
then the Twiss edition has appeared in six bulky volumes, presumed to contain the 
original text with a translation, side by side. “Of the present ‘standard edition’ 
of Bracton, it is difficult for anyone who has worked with it to speak with patience. 
[t was undertaken as part of the Rolls Series, a national work; a presumably learned 
and certainly titled editor purported to have labored at it; and the result is merely 
a reprint of Tottell’s edition with nearly all the old corruptions, a few misprints, 
and many new and ingenious mistranslations.” * Another reviewer sarcastically re- 
marks that “the result has been the production of something rarely equalled in the 
history of learning.” * It is hoped “that the failure of the rolls edition will not 
deter English scholars from the arduous task of preparing another one more worthy 
of the great thirteenth-century lawyer,”-as “there is yet no edition of his work which 
can be considered as even moderately reliable.” 

Reeves tells us that the treatise is a finished and systematic performance, giv- 
ing a complete view of the law, in all its titles, as it stood at the time it was writ- 
ten. This statement is incorrect. Bracton undoubtedly intended to write a com- 
plete treatise on the laws of England, but he leaves off in the middle of the discus- 
sion of the writ of right. It consists of 450 or more folios. After a brief intro- 
duction, it treats of the law of persons, the law of things, of actions, jurisdiction, 
pleas of the crown and of various writs. In it we see two great typical traits of 
English law, its dependence on writs and on decided cases. Wherever possible Brac- 
ton cites or comments on cases taken from the Rolls, there being then no reports, 
and in this respeet was in advance of the writers of his time. 


Bracton and the Roman Law. 


The treatise is written in a style both clear and expressive, though not always 
polished. This must be attributed to his acquaintance with the writings of the 
Toman lawyers, from whom “he adopted greater helps than the language in which 
they wrote.”* Later writers have sought to discredit Bracton as an authority on 
English law. Maine, in his work on Ancient Law, says that it is “one of the most 
hopeless enigmas in the history of jurisprudence that an English writer of the 
time of Henry IIT should have been able to put off on his countrymen, as a com- 
pendium of pure English Law, a treatise of which the entire form and a third of 
the contents were directly borrowed from the Corpus Juris.”*® Reeves, on the other 
hand, claims that the passages excepted to, if put together, would perhaps not fill 
three whole pages, and seem to be alluded to for illustration and not as an au- 


thority. . 
telligent copying. II. The part where Roman principles are the frame-work, with 
The opinion of a student of the Roman law would seem to be worthy of res- 


pect. Serutton has gone into this carefully and thoroughly, and he sums up the 


SLaw Q. Rev. I, 426. 

*Law Q. Rev. I, 189. 

* Ancient Law, 82. 

5 Reeves’ History of Roman Law, II, 88. 
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matter clearly. He divides Bracton’s work into three parts:—I. The part in which 
Azo, the Institutes, or the Digest, is copied with almost verbal accuracy, and cov- 
ers some twenty-five folios. The matter taken is in several places modified to repre- 
sent the Law of England and frequent omissicns of unsuitable parts show an in- 
large masses of English matter moulded on them. Embedded in the English matter 
are some unacknowledged citations from the Roman law, but they are not very fre- 
guent or of great importance. Sometimes their only effect is to give form to Eng- 
lish matter. III. The remainder of the work shows very slight, if any, traces 
of Roman influences. About two-thirds of the work is of this character, English 
in its matter with some slight traces of scholastic form.’ 

Roman law was as much the special creation of the lawyer as our common law 
is the creation of the judge; in other words the former was a system of reasoning, 
while the latter is one of precedent. Bracton was well acquainted with the Roman 
law, then well settled, and as dealing with a system till then lacking in form and 
precision, and well might he adopt the form of the old system, in order to give ex- 
pression to the new system he was helping to create. 

“Whoever claims that Bracton was never regarded as an authority on English 
law,” Thayer says, “we know makes a shallow and ignorant remark, that the sober 
Reeves was much nearer right when, in composing his ‘History of the English Law,’ 
he praised Bracton so highly and adopted him as the basis of all legal learning.”* 


Blackstone. 


Five hundred years after Bracton wrote the “De Legibus,” Blackstone pub- 
lished his “‘Commentaries,” the second great work referred to in our opening para- 
graph. 

Sir William Blackstone was barn in London on July 10, 1723. His father hav- 
ing died before his birth, his education was provided for by an uncle. At the age 
of fifteen he went to Oxford. In November, 1741, being then eighteen, he became 
a member of the Middle Temple, and was called to the bar on November 28, 1746. 
At the bar he at first failed to attract notice or to acquire practice. In 1753 he 
went to Oxford, where he delivered a series of lectures on the law of England. In 
1758, he was appointed the first Vinerian professor of English law at the University 
of Oxford, filling the chair endowed by the author of Viner’s Abridgment. The 
first case of any interest in which he appeared was that of Robinson v. Bland, in 
Trinity Term, 1760. He entered the House of Commons in 1768. On February 9, 
1770, he became a Judge of the Common Pleas, on the 16th of the same month 
arose to the King’s Bench, but retired again to the Common Pleas on June 22, of 
the same year. He remained on the bench until his death, on February 14, 1780, 
at the age of fifty-seven. 


The Commentaries, 


The fame of Blackstone rests entirely on his Commentaries. His reputation 
as a pleader or judge was not such as to outlive him, though one biographer states 
that his judgment in the case of Perrin v. Blake, 1 W. Bl. 672, “is one of the most 
valuable pieces of legal reasoning on record.” ® 

The first edition of the Commentaries was published in quarto form from 1765 
to 1769. They passed through eight editions during the author’s life. The last 

™Law Q. Rev. I, 429, 430. 


§Thayer’s Legal Essays, 356. 
®* Welsley’s Lives of Eminent English Judges, 347. 
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edition was the 23rd, by Stewart, published in 1854. There have been American 
editions by Tucker, Reed, Wendell, Sharswood, Cooley, Hammond and, last and 
best of them all, the admirable edition of Lewis, published in 1898. 

While the Commentaries were not published until 1765, their form and scope 
must have been in the author’s mind when he prepared his first lectures, for it was 
in 1754, before he was appointed Vinerian professor, that he published an Analysis 
of the Laws of England, as a guide to those who had attended his lectures. This 
work, which ran through six editions, has been styled the Genesis of Blackstone. 

In 15 Leg. Bib. n. s., can be found a bibliography of the various editions, 
prepared by that eminent authority on legal literature, Mr. Charles C. Soule. It 
may be interesting to note that since this bibliography was published but five other 
editions have been discovered, of which two were pirated editions. As yet there has 
been no explanation of the confusion in the numbering of the editions from the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

The opinions on the merit of the work differ widely. One writer tells us that 
“like a bee among the flowers, Blackstone has extracted the sweet essence of all 
former writers, and left their grosser matter. We find in the Commentaries the 
copious learning of Coke, the methodical arrangement of Hale, Gilbert and Foster, 
combined with the smooth and pleasing style of Addison and Pope. The publication 
of them formed an era in legal literature.”?° Another states that as long as he 
confined himself to the accurate statement of what had been buried in the cumbrous 
language of lawyers like Littleton, he was unsurpassed, but was not qualified to 
explain the reasons for the law, its merits and defects. The method followed was 
unscientific, and not original. 

“Notwithstanding its defects, the positive merits of the work—its systematic 
character, its comprehensiveness, the accuracy of its exposition, and the dignity 
and charm of its style—have made it the best known, and in many respects the 
most infltfential treatise in English Law.” 

The publication of the Commentaries certainly did mark an era in law litera- 
ture. Even now it cannot be said that their purpose has been served, because of 
the alterations necessary to adapt them to the present state of the law. The under- 
lying principles of the law have not changed since Blackstone wrote. The change 
has been in the application of those principles to modern conditions. There is prob- 
ably no better means of learning about this gradual development than in the study 
of the various editions of the Commentaries from the first to the last, and continu- 
ing through the Commentaries, founded on Blackstone, by Stephens, the first edi- 
tion of which was published from 1841 to 1845, and the last, the 15th, in 1908. 
With this idea in view, the Harvard Law Library and the Yale Law Library have 
made practically complete collections, not only of the authorized and pirated edi- 
tions, but also of the abridgements, and works founded on Blackstone. Most of 
the other law schools have collections more or less complete. 

In 1882, Professor Ewell made an abridgement by eliminating nearly every- 
thing but the bare principles, adding no original matter. It has been necessary to 
run off nineteen impressions of this little book, and it is selling today more readily 
than when it was first published. Thus it will be seen that the student of today is 
building his knowledge of the law on the foundation of Blackstone. 


In giving the highest places to Bracton and Blackstone, we have not forgotten 
Glanville, Fleta, Littleton, Fearne or Hale. The greatest name to pass over was 
Coke. John Marshall Gest, under the title of the “Writings of Sir Edward Coke,” 





1” Welsley, Lives of Eminent English Judges, 341. 
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in the Yale Law Journal for May, 1909, tells of the merits of this great master 
of the English law. We agree with him when he says that Coke was “a judge of 
perfect purity, a patriotic and independent statesman and a man of upright life.” 
He did more than anyone before him to place the common law on its firm founda- 
tion, but he based his conclusions on Bracton’s statement of the law, and followed 
his methods. We doubt if Coke had more influence on the law than any other Jaw 
writer—certainly in England—who ever lived! His influence was not as perma- 
nent or far-reaching as that of our leaders, but he must be considered as the great- 
est of the lesser legal lights. 

Bracton was the father of the common-law system, but he was not the creator 
of the common law. We have said that the Roman law was the special creation 
of the lawyer, as the common law is the creation of the judge. Can we not say 
that the Roman law system grew out of the code of rules prescribed by the sovereign 
for the government of his subjects, while the common-law system developed from 
those regulations formulated by the people for their own observance and for the 
government of their sovereign ? 

The Anglo-Saxons had developed a system of their own. They were conquered 
by the Normans, but so great was their force of character that they soon absorbed 
the Normans, adopting such of their characteristics as were good and rejecting the 
rest. They could not accept complaisantly their system of jurisprudence though 
they did adopt such features of it as were better than their own. 

Bracton was the originator of that distinctive feature of the common-law 
system, the dependence on decided cases as precedents. Out of his method grew 
the doctrine of stare decisis. Because of this maxim we are blessed, or cursed, 
with the vast accumulations in our libraries of the volumes of reported decisions. 
Nor are we satisfied with the printed opinions of our own judges, but must collect 
those of Great Britain, and those of other lands beyond the seas, wherever the com- 
mon-law system prevails. 

At the opening of this twentieth century, because of our blind devotion to 
precedent, we hear the criticism that in the practice of law,—in our own country 
at least.—we aim not to establish substantial justice between the parties to an 
action, but to play the game according to the rules, to observe the forms regardless 
of inherent rights; that the court is no longer a dispenser of justice, but an umpire 
in the professional game played by the opposing counsel. 

Such has been the far-reaching influence of Bracton on the common-law system. 

The influence of Blackstone extends in an entirely different direction. He 
made the study of the law popular. Before he gave his first lectures the law was 
studied only by those who were to take up its practice as a profession. From the 
beginning, we are told, his lectures “were attended by a very crowded class of young 
men of the first families, characters and hopes.” Upon the publication of the Com- 
mentaries, written in his comprehensive style, his following became greater. If 
Blackstone had not written, Stephens would probably not have written his Com- 
mentaries, which are now so popular and, in England, have so largely superceded 
Blackstone; nor would Kent have written his Commentaries on American law, at 
least in the style which he adopted, and which have largely become, in our own 
country, the first books of the law. The making of the study of the law popular, 
and comparatively easy,.has resulted in the gathering together of that vast army 
of legal practitioners, which can exert so great an influence in the affairs of life. 
Indirectly this can be traced to Blackstone’s intluence. His name will be as inti- 
mately connected with the common law, so long as that system shall endure, as is 
the name of Justinian with the civil law. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES. 


Proceedings of fourth annual meeting, Bretton Woods, N. H., June 28th- 
July 3rd, 1909. 

Forty-eight people attended the various sessions. <A list of the members pres- 
ent will be found appended to these minutes. 

The sessions were all held at the Mt. Washington House. 

The Committee reports and the addresses, which are not included in this 
number of the Journal, will be found in later issues. 


MINUTES. 


Ist. Session—June 28th, at 8:30 P. M. 


Called to order by President E. A. Feazel. Arthur H. Chase, State Librarian 
of New Hampshire, informally welcomed the delegates. Mr. A. J. Small re- 
sponded. The president then read the annual address. 

On motion the minutes of the last meeting were approved as printed, and 
the reading thereof was dispensed with. 

The Secretary-Treasurer read the minutes of the meeting of the Executive 
Committee held in Cleveland on December 28, 1908. These will be found appended. 

On motion, the proceedings of the Executive Committee, and the action taken, 
were approved. 

The Secretary-Treasurer made his annual report as follows: 

“The Association ends its fourth year with a membership of 114, made up of 
89 regular members, 24 associate members and 1 honorary member, a gain, during 
the year just ended, of 9 regular and 3 associate members. 

The receipts and expenditures were as follows: 


Receipts. 

pueenenne. Grek. Seek TUG GOR a in 50s k canicnsdbeeihcétieunpasdasaee $ 220 24 
SS SOD vg sce cvdscss stedes «6¥aigisdsae Ceska 10 00 
SU To. s be Cs KS dvns, “vescnvendan eseghseeatsebleueeeee 160 00 
NG QOD chiki cccdcvaknnsccaesdscncbewbase ease beeen 12 00 
eters Bet the TAR 5s oso kcacccccdsieacasdtecavdaeeeeees 332 50 
Ramee, dhe, Te Te TOE oc bok ccviestesssavcisdndnsaeheeneane 320 75 
PD GUNNER © oc nein sncnksddnsasd catadaenwencheneee ~ 9 00 
Exchange on out-of-town checks. ........0.cccccccscccccssccscscess 85 

PEE cncnvccddensisdcteabase aseuese “eaketeeeeneeee $1,065 34 

Expenditures 

Postage, Secnotary-Treaemrer,. . ow 6cccccscccccccwesessesesens $ 14 60 
ET Lee Tere Teer Terr Ter Tee TT te .. 89 00 
Telegrams, Secretary-Treasurer ......... 2 cece eee eee eeee 1 87 
Printing and stationery, Secretary-Treasurer................ 38 25 
Printing and stationery, Editors...............0+2eeeeeees 10 25 
Miscellaneous expenses, Secretary-Treasurer...........-.-++5 5 00 
Miscellaneous expenses, Editors ............002 eee cece eeeee 38 65 


Copies of the A. L. A. Bulletin for May 1909................ 2 19 
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6 i tid sc etees cd dadestabennedenaneene 1 80 
Printing, paper and binding No. 2 of Volume 1 of the Index... 165 75 
Ie I, MEIN. 566.60 5050.40 00cKe oe va ndsnn eeneynees 124 87 
Printing, paper and binding No. 3 of Volume 1 of the Index... 95 00 
I AND, GID nov cccde tes sccvcccdsdvdscneesedase 101 04 
ED Sibkodeebidees ceedhheshoebseserbaessadwanas ol $688 27 
i CT ck she ceed nndee seeded eaeeeeduees sane none eegns $377 OF 


The receipts and expenditures during the year in connection with the Index 


were as follows: ° 

SND SHU PUOTIONG POET. oo inns csieciccneceaW sus ¥ececrescscsweees $100 9F 
Due the Association for advertising in Nos. 2 and 3 of Volume 1........ 95 25 
FEE POPP OT TET COT TRUCE TTT T Tee 332 50 
i Ce Cs +s ec nkeecanseapssnccenedestesncaceesenas 320 75 


Received from miscellameous sources............ccccccccccccccccecs 9 00 


$763 20 


Se cc Cc ane eek beedsbeseteawbescanwess penees 624 56 
Balance on hand to the credit of the Index............. 2.0. cece eee e ee $138 64 


The financial outlook for the Index is most promising. ‘The greatest dif- 
ficulty which the editors have so far experienced is prompt publication, and this is 
the chief handicap to assured success. As soon as the numbers can be gotten out 
on time, it is believed there will be no question as to the financial success, and with 
present arrangements the future of the publication seems secure.” 

On motion, the report of the Secretary-Treasurer was approved. 

In the absence of a written report from the board of editors, President Feazel 
made an informal statement regarding the work of the past year, informing the 
members of the resignation of Frederick W. Schenk as managing editor, and the 
appointment to that position by the Executive Committee of Gilson G. Glasier. 

Miss Gertrude E. Woodard presented the following report on behalf of the com- 
mittee on the exchange of duplicates: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXCHANGE OF DUPLICATES. 


“At the meeting of this Association at Lake Minnetonka, June, 1908, the fol- 
lowing persons were appointed to investigate the matter of exchange of duplicates 
between Law Libraries: Mrs. Clara W. Bond of Cheyenne, Wyoming, State Librarian ; 
Mrs. M. B. Cobb of Atlanta, Georgia, State Librarian; Mr. A. H. R. Fraser of Ithaca, 
N. Y., Law Librarian of Cornell University; and Miss Gertrude Elstner Woodard, 
Chairman, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, Law Library of the University of Michigan. 

It will be seen that the committee could work together only by correspondence. 
which was quite unsatisfactory. 

A few trial letters, in the form following, were sent out on October 23, 1908, . 
to ascertain the attitude of law librarians generally. 

“Dear Sir: 

“At the meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries at Lake Minne- 

tonka, June 1908, the matter of the exchange of duplicate periodicals, session laws 
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and statutes was discussed, and it was felt by all that an arrangement by which 
they could dispose of their surplus volumes and receive for them material of value, 
would be most welcome. 

“As chairman of the committee on Exchange of Duplicates for the coming 
year, I take this opportunity to explain how we may accomplish this end. 

“It is proposed to ask each Law Librarian to send to the chairman a list of all 
duplicate material which he wishes to dispose of, together with a list of his wants. 
The chairman will tabulate both the duplicate and want lists and then notify Li- 
brarians who could exchange to their mutual advantage. The Committee takes no 
responsibility as to the financial part of the transaction. Its sole function is to 
hold a list of all duplicates on the shelves of law libraries all over the United States 
and to put into communication with each other, librarians who can exchange to 
their advantage, leaving them to arrange the matter of values to suit themselves. 

“If you wish to avail yourself of this opportunity, the chairman will be glad 
to receive your lists as soon as you find it convenient to send them.” 

The replies received were favorable, but no lists were received. The chairman, 
thinking that perhaps more enthusiasm would be felt just before the 1909 meeting, 
let the matter drift until May 16, 1909, when the following circular letter was is- 
sued to 100 Law Librarians: 

“Ann Arbor, Mich., May 16, 1909. 

“The Committee on Exchange of Duplicates, appointed at the June, 1908, meet- 
ing of the Association of Law Libraries, desires to make a report to that Association 
at its meeting to be held at Bretton Woods, N. H., June 28-July 5, 1909. 

“They therefore ask if you will kindly answer the following questions and re- 
turn the same at your earliest convenience to the chairman of the committee. 

“Very truly, 
“Gertrude E. Woodard, Chairman, 
“Law Library, University of Michigan, 
“Ann Arbor, Michigan.” 

1. How many duplicate volumes (for exchange), has your Library? 

2. Have you authority to exchange such duplicates with other Libraries? 

3. Have you a list of “Books Wanted” ? 

4. Will you send a list of your “Duplicates” and “Wants” (made out as per 
enclosed sample sheet) to the chairman of the Committee before June 15, or take 
the lists with you to the meeting of the Association if you expect to attend? Please 
indicate which you think you will probably do. 

5. Have you any scheme to propose for the effective exchange of duplicates be- 
tween Law Libraries? 

Note. By “Duplicate” is meant any volume or pamphlet which you wish to 
exchange for some other volume. 

Duplicates and Wants should be listed on separate sheets. 

To this letter 44 replies were received, 20 of which report no duplicates for ex- 
change, 12 report duplicates as yet unlisted, 8 send lists and 4 expected to bring 
lists to the meeting. 

The lists are in my hands and may be consulted by those interested. They 
remain as sent, have not been consolidated, nor has the chairman, nor any other 
person or persons examined them. They are held subject to action of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Suggestions as to method of exchange are as follows: From Mr. Cheney, Li- 
brarian of the Court of Appeals, Syracuse, N. Y.: “Suppose volume for volume 
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would arrange about right, except in case of some rare volumes, which could be price 
marked or reserved.” 

From Mr. H. L. Butler, American Law Library, N. Y. City: “It seems to me 
the most feasible way to do would be to use the Library Journal, having a column 
or more devoted to this purpose. If this was done, it would probably be one of the 
first things a librarian would look for. This matter will probably be brought up 
at the Convention and some action taken as it seems like quite an important issue.” 

From Mr. T. L. Montgomery, State Librarian, Harrisburg, Penn.: “If the 
Library of Congress would broaden its lines somewhat and take useful duplicates 
on an exchange account it would be far better than to create a new system. | am 
afraid that such a collection would be made up largely of out-of-date text books. 
I will, however, cooperate with the Committee in anything they may decide, and if 
we have any desirable things as duplicates I shall mention them at the meeting. 
How do you propose to arrange for values? It seems to me to be necessary to con- 
sign these to someone who is thoroughly familiar with the subject, and trust ab- 
solutely to his or her judgment.” 

From Mr. F. D. Colson, Law Librarian, New York State Library, Albany, N. 
Y.: “With respect to a scheme for the effective exchange of duplicates between law 
libraries, I can at the present time suggest only the following possibility, namely, 
to run a “Have” and “Want” list in the Law Library Journal. My idea would be 
to list the material under author entries, using that term in the broad sense, and 
then under each entry indicate first the law libraries having that particular volume 
for exchange purposes and secondly, those law libraries wanting that particular vol- 
ume. If the “Have” libraries and the “Want” libraries were brought together in 
this way with respect to each particular volume, it seems to me that the informa- 
tion needed would be presented in the most convenient form.” 

In conclusion, the chairman wishes to say that, owing to the absence of Mrs. 
Cobb and Mr. Fraser, this report is necessarily submitted by the two members of 
the committee present, and Mrs. Bond desires to state that although existing con- 
ditions allow state librarians to exchange with each other only, it is probable that 
some future legislative action may provide for exchange with other libraries.” 

On motion, the report was accepted and Miss Woodard was thanked for her 
generous offer. 

Franklin O. Poole, on behalf of the committee appointed to investigate the pos- 
sibility of securing assistance from the Bureau of American Republics in obtaining 
for law libraries and individuals Latin-American law books, reported that after 
correspondence with Mr. Barrett, the Director of the Bureau, and others, it was 
found that it would be impossible to secure such assistance without legislation car- 
rying additional appropriation. He read the following letter from Director Bar- 
rett: 

“Dear Sir: June 12, 1909. 

“Referring to your letter of June 8, I have to state that I have several times 
thought over the subject of your communication and our previous correspondence, 
namely, that of the collection and dissemination of information regarding the legal 
bibliography of the Latin American countries. 

“Although there is no question about the importance of this plan, and the Bu- 
reau would wish very much to carry it forward, we are absolutely prevented from 
doing it now by lack of funds. In other words, it requires every cent that we now 
receive in the appropriations from the various governments to carry on the regular 
or established work of the institution and to take care of the increased interest in 
Latin America resulting from the reorganization of the Bureau. 
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“It seems to me that the only way in which the Bureau can accomplish what you 
desire is to have a fund raised, to be placed at its disposal for the employment of 
one or two men during the coming year who might undertake to secure the neces- 
sary information and establish such connections in all of the Latin American capi- 
tals that law books could be obtained which were ordered. I estimate that it would 
require at least two men, that is, a man of competent quality, and a secretary or 
stenographer, in order to collect and compile the necessary data and look after the 
establishment of such a branch of the work of the Bureau. This would involve an 
expense, say, of $5,000. 

“If you can find enough people interested to subscribe this amount, to be placed 
at our disposal, I will assume the undertaking and the carrying of it through as 
soon as possible to your satisfaction, provided, of course, | can have your coopera- 
tion. This sum of $5,000 would mean the payment of the salaries of a first-class 
man, who is informed in regard to the laws of those countries, and his secretary, to- 
gether with the purchase of a typewriter and stationery. 

“Let me know what you think of this suggestion. 

“Yours very truly, 
“(signed) John Barrett. 

“Franklin QO. Poole, Esq., 

“American Association of Law Libraries, 
“42 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y.” 

The committee further reported that it was unable to offer any suggestion as 
to ways and means for securing the $5,000 a year mentioned by Mr. Barrett. The 
opinion was expressed that the work outlined was within the scope of the duties de- 
volving upon the Bureau under the organizing act, and that consequently the money 
necessary to carry on the work should come from some public source. 

On motion, the report was accepted and the committee was directed to continue 
the work entrusted to them, and to ascertain if an appropriation could not be se- 
cured. 

George Kearney, on behalf of the committee on relations with the Library of 
Congress, made the following report: 

“The committee on the relations of this Association with the Library of Con- 
gress reports that Mr, O. J. Field, of Washington, D. C., personally conferred with 
Mr. Hanson, chief of the cataloguing division of the Library of Congress, who ex- 
plained that since July 1, 1898, all copyrighted legal publications had been cata- 
logued, and that since January 1, 1900, all other accessions had been catalogued, ex- 
cept serial publications such as periodicals, law reports, and to some extent, session 
laws. 

“Catalogue cards are for sale by the library. 

“It was also learned that it is not likely that the library will be able to take 
up the arrears for several years to come, unless some special provision should be 
made for the law division itself to take up the work. 

“The law librarian, Mr. Beaman, stated that they had not the force to under- 
take the work and were entirely dependent upon the regular cataloguing division to 
do this work. He expressed the hope that some provision might be made to take 
up the arrears and push it through to completion, and is of the opinion that there 
should be a person in charge of the work who is a lawyer as well as a catalogue ex- 
pert, which at present is not the case.” 

On motion, this report was accepted and the committee discharged. 

On motion, the president was directed to appoint a nominating committee of 
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three, who should report at a later session of the conference. The president an- 
nounced the following committee : 
A. J. Small, 
J. Harry Bongartz, 
Mrs. M. C. Klingelsmith, 
An adjournment was taken until June 29th, at 10 A. M. 


Second session—June 29th, at 10 A. M. 


President Feazel in the chair. 

A letter was read from Mr. Stephen B. Griswold, the only honorary member of 
the Association, congratulating the Association on its progress, and expressing his 
confidence in and best wishes for the future. 

On motion, the Secretary-Treasurer was directed to thank Mr. Griswold for 
his communication. 

A telegram was read from Mr. Frederic B. Crossley informing the Association 
of his inability to be present and read his paper on “Developing the Foreign Law 
Department of a Library.” 

The following papers were presented at this session: 

A. J. Small, lowa State Law Library, on “Law Book Making from the Libra- 
rian’s Standpoint.” 

J. Harry Bongartz, Rhode Island State Law Library, on “Labor Saving De- 
vices.” 

Frank E. Chipman on “Beacon Lights of the Law.” 

G. E. Wire, on behalf of the committee on binding, made an interesting report 
on the progress of investigations carried on during the year. 

On motion, the report was accepted and the committee was continued. 

Adjournment was taken until 8:30 P. M. 





Third session—June 29th, at 8:50 P. M. 


President Feazel in the chair. 

The paper on the “Bibliography of Canadian Statute Law,” by William George 
Eakins, of the Osgoode Hall Library, Toronto, supplementing his paper read at the 
third annual meeting, was presented by the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Eakins being 
unavoidably absent. 

On motion, the Secretary-Treasurer was directed to have printed in pamphlet 
form Dr. Wire’s report on binding, and Mr. Small’s paper on law book making, and 
to send them to law book publishers and others, with the recommendation that the 
suggestions contained therein be carefully considered and adopted, so far as pos- 
sible. 

President Feazel reported that at the suggestion of the National Association 
of State Libraries, the officers of the two associations had dined together the pre- 
vious evening and discussed the amalgamation of the two Associations. At the 
conclusion, all the officers agreed that although close co-operation, by joint sessions 
and otherwise, was advisable, amalgamation was not wise. 

Adjournment was taken to June 30th, at 10 A. M,. 


Fourth session 





June 30th, at 10 A. M. 

President Feazel in the chair. 

On account of the illness of Thomas K. Skinker, who was to address the As- 
sociation op the problems of moving a law library, Messrs. Chipman, Bongartz, King 
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and Anderson gave, informally, details regarding the moving of certain law libraries. 
So far as possible, these details will be published later. 

Miss Woodard offered to give to members of the Association, for the expense 
of material used and expressage, copies of cards for state session laws. 

On motion, Miss Woodard was thanked. 

Frank E. Chipman announced that the Boston Book Co. was contemplating 
the publication of a supplement to Jones’ Index to Legal Periodical Literature. 

The paper presented last year on “The Management of a Small Law Library,” 
by Miss Claribel H. Smith, of the Hampden County (Mass.) Law Library, and 
Miss Hettie Gray Baker, of the Hartford (Conn.) Bar Library (see 1 Law Library 
Journal, 56), was discussed topic by topic. 

Adjournment.was taken until 2:30 P. M. 


Fifth session—June 30th, at 2:30 P. M. 


President Feazel in the chair. 

Harold L. Butler moved that the board of editors be abolished and that the 
work of publishing the Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Library Journal be en- 
trusted to the Executive Committee, who should select a managing editor, and in 
other ways, provide for the publication. ‘The motion was seconded by A. J. Small. 
Andrew H. Mettee and Luther E. Hewitt spoke in favor of limiting to $1,500 the 
liability to be incurred by the Executive Committee in any one year on this account. 
The amendment being accepted, the motion as amended was passed unanimously. 

On motion of Andrew H. Mettee, duly seconded, it was voted that 

Whereas, difficulty has been experienced among the several librarians in the 
exchange and disposal of duplicate volumes in their libraries which are not needed 
for the uses of their libraries, by reason of the lack of authority to exchange or dis- 
pose of said duplicate volumes ; and 

Whereas, the volumes were intended for distribution among those having busi- 
ness or other interests interstate; and 

Whereas, is has become difficult to obtain the copies of the said publications ; 
and . P 

Whereas, it is the consensus of opinion of this Association that legislative re- 
lief should be had in the several states, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the American Association of Law Libraries strongly 
recommends to the authorities of the several states that there be passed by the leg- 
islatures such relief measures as would permit the State librarians to exchange, sell, 
or otherwise dispose of such duplicate volumes in their respective libraries, with or 
to other libraries, in such manner as would be mutually beneficial. 

Andrew H. Mettee read the following: 

‘ Philadelphia, May 20, 1909. 
“Andrew H. Mettee, Esq., , 
“329 Court House, 
“Baltimore, Md. 
“My dear Mr. Mettee. 

“For many years, beginning about 1875, I had charge of the Library of the Law 
Association in Philadelphia. All librarians are familiar with the difficulty of 
keeping up complete sets of periodical publications which are not always published 
with entire regularity. Perhaps the most difficult of these were the Reports of 
State Bar Associations. In many states they are published regularly, but in some 
of the states the annual meetings are not held, or no reports are published; the 
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secretary constantly changes, and reports may come regularly for some years and 
then be discontinued for no apparent reason. 

“And yet this literature has real value to the Law Libraries. Not only are many 
of the papers and addresses most excellent, but these associations have become a vi- 
tal factor in maintaining the high standard of the bar and of legal education, and 
in securing uniformity of laws throughout the country. 

“In the early days some of the associations printed only enough reports for their 
members. ‘The edition was exhausted at once, and even new members who came in 
later found it difficult to make up sets. Not only is there no complete set of these 
reports in the United States, but some of the associations have not a complete set 
of Reports of their own association; and there are important Bar Libraries in the 
United States that have not a complete set of those of their state. 

“The American Bar Association, whose Reports I edited for the first 25 years of 
its existence, always printed an edition of at least 500 copies more than its member- 
ship required, and, except the first year, | am under the impression that no Annual 
Report has yet got out of print. 

“From any point of view I deem it important that the large State and Bar Li- 
braries should collect sets of these Reports. It would be something if one Library 
in each state should at least collect those of its own state. Larger libraries might 
perhaps make an attempt to get together a more or less complete set of all the states. 
My own set, which has cost me a great deal of trouble, is complete in most of the 
states. It is somewhat deficient in only two states; in four or five others it lacks 
but one or two Reports. It can probably be made into a complete set before long. 
But the difficulties encountered recently in finding the missing volumes in various 
states has satisfied me that a general effort will be required if these books are to 
be saved in the Libraries, which are their proper resting place. 

“The American Bar Association kept an extensive mailing list, and with great 
thoroughness. Probably a mailing list could be agreed upon with an average of 
about three Libraries in each state, which all the Secretaries of the different as- 
sociations would adopt. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Francis Rawle.” 

On motion of Andrew H. Mettee, duly seconded, it was voted that the seeretary- 
treasurer write to the secretaries of the several state and city bar associations and 
request that their several associations have printed an ample supply of their pro- 
ceedings, and that the same be more liberally distributed among the law libraries 
of the country for preservation and more extended use. 

On motion of Harold L. Butler, the action of the Executive Committee in ap- 
pointing Gilson G. Glasier as managing editor, and the acts of Mr. Glasier as man- 
aging editor, were ratified and approved. 

On motion of Harold L. Butler, the president was directed to appoint a com- 
mittee to draft a vote of thanks to Mr. Glasier. 

On motion of A. J. Small it was voted that the incoming president appoint a 
committee of three to prepare a bibliography of the statute laws of the several states, 
and to present the same at the next conference of the Association. 

On motion of Edw. M. Goddard, the Secretary-Treasurer was directed to thank 
the contributors to the program, viz., Messrs. Arthur H. Chase, A. J. Small, Wil- 
liam George Eakins, J. Harry Bongartz, Frank E. Chipman, G. E. Wire, and Miss 
Gertrude E. Woodard, and also those contributing to the program of the joint ses- 
sion on July Ist, viz., Messrs. George 8. Godard, Robert H. Whitten, and Professor 
Frederic Jesup Stimson. 
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On motion of Andrew H. Mettee, the incoming president was directed to ap- 

point a committee to make up a list of law libraries and librarians, and to transmit 
‘the same to the Executive Committee for publication. 

On motion of John E. King, it was voted that the Association appreciated the 
valuable services rendered by Frederick W. Schenk, both as editor of the Index, and 
as a member of the Executive Committee, and desired to extend to him its thanks 
for his invaluable assistance in establishing and maintaining the Index. In this la- 
bor of love it was hoped he would find reward in the merit and perpetuity of his work, 
and in the knowledge that his services were appreciated by the membership of the 
Association which he had done so much to encourage and advance. 

The Secretary-Treasurer was directed to send a copy of this motion to Mr. 
Schenk. 

The discussion of the Smith-Baker paper was continued. 

On motion, the Executive Committee was instructed to include in the Law Li- 
brary Journal an index to reviews of current text books, showing where such re- 
views might be found. 

At this point A. J. Small took the chair, and made the following report for 
the nominating committee: 

For President, E. A. Feazel. 

For Vice-president, Miss Gertrude E. Woodard. 

For Secretary-Treasurer, Franklin O. Poole. 

For members of the Executive Committee. 

Luther E. Hewitt, 
John E. King. 
Gilson G. Glasier. 

On motion, duly seconded, the ‘above officers for the ensuing year were chosen 
by a rising and unanimous vote. 

Notice was given that the joint session with the National Association of State 
Libraries would be held on the evening of July Ist. 

There being no further business, the fourth annual meeting of the Association 
was declared adjourned without day. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRA- 
RIES AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES, 
JULY 1ST 1909, AT 9 P. M. 


George S. Godard, Chairman, in the chair. 

After introductory remarks by Mr. Godard, there were presented the following 
papers which will be included in later numbers of the Law Library Journal: 

Robert H. Whitten, New York Public Service Commission, First District, on 
“Two Decades of Comparative Legislation.” 

Frederic Jesup Stimson, Professor of Comparative Legislation, Harvard Uni- 
versity, on “The Forms of Laws.” 

Information was given regarding the proposed legislative reference service by 
the Law Reporting Company of 67 Wall Street, New York City, followed by discus- 
sion, from which it is evident that the proposition created considerable interest. 
Information regarding this service will be included in later issues of the Journal. 

Adjourned. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES. 

Minutes of the meeting of the Executive Committee held June 30th, 1909, at 
the Mt. Washington House, Bretton Woods, N. H. 

President Feazel in the chair. 

Present: Messrs. Small, King, Hewitt and Poole, and Miss Woodard. 

The President announced the following committees as directed by the Asso- 
ciation at the meeting just closed: 

Committee to draft a vote of thanks to Gilson G. Glasier: Harold L. Butler, 
John E. King. 

Committee to prepare the bibliography of American statute law: A. J. Small, 
Edw. M. Goddard and T. L. Cole. 

Committee to compile list of law libraries and law librarians: Andrew H. 
Mettee, George N. Cheney, Miss Mary K. Ray. 

Pursuant to a vote of the Association the committee, on motion, appointed Gil- 
son G. Glasier to be managing editor of the Index to Legal Periodicals and Law 
Library Journal, and Harold L. Butler to be business manager. 

On motion, the committee confirmed the arrangement made for 1909 with Karl 
Ed. Steinmetz, the Indexer. 

With the advice and consent of the Executive Committee, the President re- 
organized as follows the following committees: 

Committee with reference to securing Latin-American Law books: O. J. Field, 
Frederic B. Crossley, Robert B. Anderson. 

Committee on binding: G. E. Wire, Edwin Gholson, Frederick D, Colson. 

Committee on Exchange of Duplicates: Miss G. E. Woodard. 

Adjourned. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES. 

Minutes of the Executive Committee meeting held at Cleveland, in the Law 
Library, County Court House, December 28, 1908. 

Present: President Feazel, Messrs Schenk, Hewitt and Poole. Mr. Small, who 
was absent on account of legislative matters, sent his proxy to Mr. Glasier, who was 
present, together with Mr. Butler. Mr. Steinmetz, the Business Manager of the 
Index, also attended. 

President Feazel was in the Chair. 

Matters relating to the Index were first considered. After discussion, it was on 
motion, voted that the Managing Editor be and hereby is authorized and directed 
to exchange. advertisements, space for space, with periodicals, not more than four 
pages of such advertisements to be included in any one number of the Index, the 
Managing Editor to decide on the suitability of the advertisements so received ; but 
all the advertisements should be merely of the periodicals with which the exchange 
is made, and not of books published, ete. 

On motion, it was voted that the Managing Editor be authorized to refuse to 
include in any number of the Quarterly Index, entries for a periodical which should 
appear later than the fifteenth of the last month which the number of the Quar- 
terly is supposed to cover, if such steps seem necessary in order not to delay the pub- 
lication. 

On motion, the President of the Association was authorized to appoint local 
representatives, (1) to secure new members for the Association, (2) to obtain ad- 
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vertisements and subscriptions for the Index; and (3) to interview the publishers 
or editors of periodicals to obtain their support; and if wise, to secure from such 
representatives pledges guaranteeing to the Association a fixed amount for a given 
year. 

On motion, the Board of Editors were directed, beginning with No. 1 of vol. 
2, to adopt the following plan for the publication of the Index: 

(1) The indexing to be done by an indexer, under the direction of the Board. 

(2) The index material to be divided into sections, one section to be submitted 
to each of the associate editors for correction. 

(3) The matter to be returned to the Managing Editor for final correction. 

(4) Managing editor to print and distribute. 

On motion, it was voted to engage Mr. 1-arl Ed. Steinmetz as indexer at a sal- 
ary of $400 a year, payable quarterly, his work to begin with the indexing for No. 1 
of vol. 2, and to continue for one year; his name as indexer to appear on the front 
cover under the names of the editors. 

On motion, it was voted to abolish the office of Business Manager upon the 
publication of No. 4 of vol. 1, and that the duties of that office be divided between 
the Managing Editor, who should attend to securing advertisements and subscrip- 
tions for the Index, distributing the Index, ete., and the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Association, who should attend to securing payment for subscriptions, bills for 
advertisements, and the keeping of the accounts of same. 

The President then brought forward questions pertaining to the forthcoming 
annual meeting, and it appearing that it was impossible to fix a place and date for 
this meeting, it was on motion, voted to refer the matter to the President, who 
should attend to the matter, with the advice and consent of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

On motion, the letter from Mr. E. Howard Gilkie inviting the Association to 
meet at Columbus, was referred to the President. 

On motion, matters pertaining to the program were referred to the President, 
with power to act with the advice and consent of the Committee. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that the receipts and expenditures since the 
annual meeting totalled $804.34 and $456.04, respectively, showing a balance of 
$348.30 on hand. 

On motion, the report was accepted and the expenditures noted thereon were 
approved. 


Bretton Woods, N. H., June 28th to July 8rd 1909. 
MEMBERS PRESENT 


Anderson, Robert B., Harvard Law Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
Belden, Charles F. D., State Library, Boston, Mass. 

Birtwell, Miss Frances M., 24 Clinton Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Bond, Mrs. C. W., State Library, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Bongartz, J. Harry, State of R. I. Law Library, Providence, R. I. 
Brigham, Herbert O., State Library, Providence, R. I. 

Butler, Harold L., American Law Library, 60 Wall St., New York. 
Chase, Arthur H., State Library, Concord, N. H. 

Cheney, George N., Library of the Court of Appeals, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Colson, Frederick D., State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

Emery, E. W., Maine State Library, Augusta, Maine. 

Feazel, E. A., Cleveland Law Library, Cleveland, O. 
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Fisher, Miss Clara Amareda, Middlesex Law Library Association, Lowell, Mass. 

Gedard, George Seymour, State Library, Hartford, Conn. 

Goddard, Edw. M., State Library, Montpelier, Vt. 

Gould, C. H., McGill University Library, Montreal, P. Q. 

Hewitt, Luther E., Law Assn. of Philadelphia, 600 City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jones, Ralph K., University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Kearney, George, Library, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

King, John E., Minnesota State Library, St. Paul, Minn. 

Klingelsmith, Mrs. Margaret C., Biddle Law Library, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Mettee, Andrew H., Library Company of the Baltimore Baf, 329 Court House, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Montgomery, Thomas L., State Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Poole, Franklin O., Association of the Bar, 42 West 44th St.. New York City. 

Ray, Miss Mary K., Deputy Librarian, State Library, Lincoln, Neb. 

Ruckteshler, Miss N. Louise, Follett Memorial Supreme Court Law Library, Nor- 
wich, Chenango Co., N. Y. 

Sheetz, A. Coleman, State Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Small, A. J., lowa State Law Library, Des Moines, Lowa. 

Stebbins, Howard L., Association of the Bar, 42 West 44th St., New York City. 

Willever, Edward E., Edward Thompson Co., Northport, L. 1. 

Wire, G. E., Worcester County Law Library, Worcester, Mass. 

Woodard, Miss Gertrude Elstner, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Woodman, Miss C. Belle, Berkshire Co. Law Library, Pittsfield, Mass. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Brown, C. R., The Carswell Co., Adelaide St., Toronto, Ont. 
Chipman, Frank E., Boston Book Co., 83 Francis St., Boston Mass, 


NOTICE TO LIBRARIANS. 


The List of Duplicates for Exchange, mentioned in the report of the Committee 
on Exchange of Duplicates, published in this number, will be issued about Novem- 
ber Ist and all lists should be in the hands of Miss Gertrude Elstner Woodard, Law 
Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., by October 1st in order to be 
included in the list issued. 

Those desiring to avail themselves of the opportunity should send lists at once to 
Miss Woodard at the Law Library of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. 


CARDS FOR STATE STATUTES AND SESSION LAWS. 


“The Law Library of the University of Michigan will during the coming 
year catalog its collection of statute and session laws on the standard 3x5 card. 
This work is to be done on a duplicating machine which will furnish an ex- 
act reproduction of a No. 7 Remington typewritten card. The data to be printed 
on the cards will consist of a full title page entry to which will be added the num- 
ber of pages and size of the volume. No attempt will be made to annotate the 
cards in any way. Any Librarian wishing to secure copies of these cards, may do 
so by sending to Miss Gertrude Elstner Woodard, Law Library of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., blank 3x5 cards, paying express on the same both 
ways. There will be no charge for printing the cards. No smaller cards than 3x5 
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can be used. In order to get the full series of cards which will be printed, all blank 
cards should be in Miss Woodard’s hands by October 15, 1909. No extra cards will 
be kept on hand and no reprints will be made. Blanks received after October 15 
will receive the impression running at time of receipt. No more than 1,000 cards 
should be sent at one time. Anyone wishing more than one card of a kind or de- 
siring certain states only, may arrange specially for the same. Sample cards may 
he had on application to Miss Woodard.” 





